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Since the above was written the British Government 
has reaffirmed its protest against the Panama Canal bill. 
In a note filed with the State Department on August 
28 by A. Mitchell Innes, charge of the British Embassy 
in Washington, it was stated that if a satisfactory agree- 
ment cannot be reached through direct negotiation 
Great Britain will ask that- the question be arbitrated 
by the Hague Court. In the note it was stated that the 
British government would give careful consideration to 
the Canal bill and also to the special memorandum sent 
to the Senate by the President accompanying his ap- 
proval of the bill. There will be further negotiation on 
the subject, and it is probable that a satisfactory agree- 
ment will soon be reached. 



Only One New Battleship. 

The final outcome of the battleship contest in Con- 
gress, which was watched with so much interest through- 
out the country, was the agreement of the two Houses 
last month, just before adjournment, to make appropria- 
tion for one new ship of the Dreadnaught type, and 
for only one, the new monster to cost not more than 
$15,000,000. All the efforts of the Senate and of the 
big-navy men in the House to force through the pro- 
vision for an increase of the navy by two huge fighting 
craft failed. 

We have been glad to know that the opposition in 
Congress to further naval increase has not been by any 
means all "politics," as has been quite generally sup- 
posed. Many men in the House and a few in the 
Senate hold, and have held for several years, regardless 
of political affiliations, that there is no reason why the 
navy should be increased by any more units at the pres- 
ent time. They still hold this view, though they have 
accepted the compromise on one ship in order to break 
the deadlock and not have the whole navy bill go by 
defaiilt. 

We regard the limitation of naval increase to one bat- 
tleship as a very substantial gain in the direction of 
sanity and economic sense. If this limitation can be 
maintained hereafter, as it seems probable will be the 
case, in spite of frantic efforts which will be made to 
restore the two-ship program, it means that the growth 
of the navy, at least in number of battleships, has 
actually ceased, for one new ship built each year will 
only just replace an old one going out of commission. 

The action of Congress in this direction represents, 
we believe, the prevailing sentiment of the people of ine 
country, who have been waking up very rapidly the last 
three or four years to the ahsurdity and wickedness of 
the United States, situated as it is and making such 
high professions of peace leadership among the nations, 
plunging recklessly deeper and deeper into the spirit 
of the armament rivalry of the Old World. The check 



has come none too soon to suit the toiling masses of the 
people, on whom the burdens of war and war prepara- 
tions bear most heavily. 

Some members of Congress and various citizens of the 
country are crying out that this limitation of the navy 
will reduce us to fifth in rank among the naval powers 
and put us at the mercy of other countries. But why 
should we not be willing to be fifth in rank, or even 
lower than that, since our national honor, our highest 
interests, and our mission to the world lie in an en- 
tirely different direction from that of supremacy in 
brute force and instruments of death ? Time will show 
that we shall be just as safe building one new Dread- 
naught a year as if we built four — indeed, safer, and 
much more honored and respected and followed. The 
end of the consuming naval rivalry of our day, which 
has just now burst out with new fury between Germany 
and Great Britain, must come soon, in one way or an- 
other, and the time is not far away when the American 
people will boast of it as among their supremest honors 
that they took the first step leading to the peaceful 
removal of this huge barrier to the further economic, 
social, and moral progress of the world. 



Dr. Eliot Home from the East. 

Dr. Charles W. Eliot, president emeritus of Harvard 
University, arrived at San Francisco on August 5 from 
his peace journey around the world. He went on a 
voyage of inquiry, under the auspices of the Carnegie 
Endowment for International Peace, to study the con- 
ditions in the Eastern countries with a view of trying 
to find out how the Endowment, of whose board of 
trustees he is one, may operate most successfully in pro- 
moting interest in world peace in those lands. He has 
been gone about nine months, having sailed from New 
York on November 2, 1911. He has given lectures on 
the proposed work of the Carnegie Endowment in the 
large cities of China and Japan, has visited and made 
inquiries of many prominent men, diplomats, bankers, 
scholars, priests, royal personages, etc. The results of 
his* inquiries and observations will be put into a com- 
prehensive report which he will make at an early date 
to the trustees of the Endowment. He has gone for the 
present to his summer home at Mount Desert Island, 
Maine, where he will rest and prepare his report. 

It is not possible at this time to give any complete 
statement of the conclusions which Dr. Eliot has 
reached. But what he has said in lectures, in inter- 
views, etc., during the trip and since he returned gives 
a pretty clear indication of what he will say. 

We notice first of all that he brings word that the 
whole Orient appears to be in accord with the peace 
movement. Instead of secretly planning to make war 
on the United States, he found Japanese statesmen be- 
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lieving that war is not to be thought of, now or at any 
other time, but that the friendship of this country — ^in- 
deed, of all countries — is to be assiduously cultivated. 
Tbat is what every responsible American residing in 
Japan, or who has visited the country, has been contin- 
ually trying to impress upon us. Dr. Eliot's indepen- 
dent testimony to this attitude of Japan is of great 
value just at this time. In China, also, he found the 
universal peace idea more and more prevailing since the 
overthrow of the Manchu dynasty. 

Secondly, Dr. Eliot mentions three factors which he 
thinks will determine the progress of the peace move- 
ment on its practical side. First of these is the adjust- 
ment of the present unrestrained commercial competi- 
tion for trade areas. It is out of this, in his judgment, 
that naval rivalry among the commercial nations largely 
arises. If England, Japan, Germany, and France 
would enter into an agreement not to interfere with 
commercial trade routes, there would be no further 
reason for the navies. It will be most interesting to 
see how Dr. Eliot will further develop this important 
idea in his report. We hope that he will outline clearly 
what he thinks may be done to bring about such an 
agreement among the commercial powers, for that is 
the crux of the whole situation. 

The second factor is the problem of the elimination 
of the friction brought about by the migrations of 
people to strange lands, where they form colonies or scat- 
ter themselves about heedlessly, and thus give ground for 
social antagonism and disturbance. He believes that 
some of the most serious evils of migration may be 
avoided if men going abroad would take wives with 
them, and thus have the benefits of domestic restraint. 
The migration of males from any one country should 
not, in his opinion, exceed that of females more than 
5 per cent. The intermarrying of different races pre- 
sents a great problem. People should be educated in 
regard to these things, and intermarriage among certain 
races should be prohibited. The problem here stated 
by Dr. Eliot has had little serious consideration, and we 
hope that his report will set it forth in such a way as to 
induce the governments of the countries where these 
evils have so much prevailed to make a thorough and 
exhaustive study of the subject. 

The third important factor in the problem of peace, 
as viewed by Dr. Eliot, is the question of the exemption 
of private property from capture at sea in time of war. 
If this doctrine, which has been advocated by the United 
States almost from the beginning, were incorporated 
into international law, he believes that there would be 
no further need for the tremendous armament which 
the nations now have to support, and that the govern- 
ments would be much more ready to agree to limitation 
and reduction. With this position in regard to the ex- 
emption of private property from capture at sea in time 



of war nearly all of the leading pacifists have always 
agreed, but unfortunately it has not been possible, be- 
cause of the steady opposition of England, to get any- 
thing accomplished in this direction. All the efforts 
put forth by the United States and other powers at The 
Hague in 1907 to secure such an agreement failed. 

All these suggestions of Dr. Eliot are of the utmost 
importance, but they do not by any means cover the 
whole field, and we shall expect to see other features of 
the problem dealt with by him in his report. 

Dr. Eliot has been criticised for having said to the 
Eastern countries that the time has not yet come for 
disarmament or even, for limitation and reduction of 
armaments. We doubt if the reports which have 
reached us have fully represented his position. From 
the interviews and reports which we have seen he ap- 
pears to feel very deeply the situation which the great 
and burdensome armaments of the time have produced. 
What he seems to us to have meant is that actual reduc- 
tion of armaments is impracticable until the govern- 
ments can be brought to enter into some such agree- 
ment as that above outlined. Upon this position there 
is little criticism to offer, provided it is not made an 
excuse to uphold and foster the current naval rivalry. 
This rivalry is almost universally felt to be the greatest 
evil of the time, "a satire on civilization," as it has 
been characterized by the British Prime Minister. The 
friends of peace, therefore, should everywhere and 
always insist that the time for arresting this rivalry has 
fully come, and that the powers should take up the 
question without delay. In season and out of season 
this demand should be pressed home to them, until they 
are compelled by the weight of public sentiment to find 
a way of relief from the wasting pestilence of arma- 
ments which is growing steadily every year more and 
more deadly and exhausting. The measures which Dr. 
Eliot thinks would, if adopted, sweep away the demand 
for the big armaments will never be enacted by the gov- 
ernments into law until the afflicted inhabitants of the 
different countries say that it must be done. Then it 
will be found to be extremely easy. 



The Progressive Party on Peace. 

The declaration of the new Progressive party, in its 
platform adopted at Chicago the 7th of August, in re- 
gard to arbitration, peace, and battleships, does not 
differ in any essential respects from that of the Eepub- 
lican party. It is as follows: 

"The Progressive Party deplores the survival in our 
civilization of the barbaric system of warfare among 
nations, with its enormous waste of resources even in 
time of peace, and the consequent impoverishment of 
the life of the toiling masses. We pledge the party to 
use its best endeavors to substitute judicial and other 
peaceful means of settling international differences. 



